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CAESAR’S ART OF WAR 


For seven months in the seventh year of the Gallic 
War Caesar faced the most dangerous enemy of his 
military career. Pompey in the Civil War was not so 
great a peril to Caesar as Vercingetorix proved to be 
in 52 B.C. In strategic skill, organizing ability, and 
leadership, Vercingetorix was Caesar's worthiest oppon- 
ent. When this great leader arose to unite the Gallic 
peoples for a last, common effort against Rome, Caesar's 
carefully built structure of the previous six years of 
Gallic pacification threatened to crash. 


From March to September of this year Caesar ap- 
plied the science of strategy with an artistry that was 
not perfect, as we shall see, but in the extraordinary 
marches and countermarches, in the sieges and pitched 
battles of these months, Caesar showed an ability in 
strategy and engineering, in leadership and _ logistics 
that entitles him to a place among the world’s great 
captains. 

At an age when most men have lost their youthful 
daring and their physical ability, Caesar's personal 
courage, energy, and speed doubled the strength of his 
army. Not the Roman legions, but Caesar won this 
campaign in 52 B.C. 

This brief summary of Caesar’s art of war is predi- 
cated on the assumption that this audience is familiar 
with the geography of Gaul and the facts of the cam- 
paign. My mission is to call to your attention the evi- 
dence of Caesar’s military greatness which may well 
escape the civilian readers of the Seventh Book, be- 
cause the simplicity and lucidity of his narrative, to- 
gether with his disarming frankness, except at Ger- 
govia, may tend to conceal his strategic skill. 

The first point in this extraordinary campaign that 
is impressive to the modern soldier is Caesar's knowl- 
edge of what went on in the enemy's camp. He had 
organized a military intelligence service that was well 
nigh perfect. In consequence of his accurate informa- 


tion concerning enemy strength, location, plans, and 
marches, Caesar formulated his counter-measures on a 
sound basis. Unlike so many military leaders who 
would have you think that their victories are due to 
their God-given wisdom and skill, and who neglect to 
inform posterity how great a debt they owe to spies or 
to enemy stupidity in allowing their plans to be known, 
Caesar readily admits his timely and accurate reports. 
At all events in February, 52 B.c., the alarming reports 
of Gallic insurrection brought Caesar at high speed 


from Ravenna to Narbonne. 


After organizing the defense of the Province against 
Lucterius, Caesar crossed the Cevennes with a handful 
of troops, an unheard of feat in the winter, and en- 
trely unlooked for in Gaul. What was the purpose of 
this move without parallel in military annals? This one- 
man raid in the direction of Gergovia, the hostile lead- 
er’s capital, was a sound objective for it also included a 
threat against an area essential for food supplies for the 
Gallic army and nation. The selection of this objective 
forced Vercingetorix to hasten south to the defense of 
his threatened capital. Never was an objective gained at 
such small cost in man power. The result was that 
Caesar was able to reach his legions and had a breathing 
spell to concentrate his scattered forces. This was the 
first blow to Vercingetorix who fancied that he had cut 
Caesar off from his army and who expected that the 
defeat of the legions without their commander was an 
easy task. In distributing merits and demerits on 
Caesar's conduct of this year’s war, put this beginning 
down to his credit as a masterpiece of military achieve- 
ment. 


Subsequent success, after Caesar's remarkable dash 
up the Rhone and Sadne valleys to join his legions, de- 
pended on rapidity of movement that would give the 
Roman army the initiative, for to gain and keep the 
initiative is indispensable for victory. To begin with, 
the scattered ten legions, possibly 45,000 men and the 
auxiliaries, made a strategic concentration on Agedin- 
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cum. This was an ideal base of operations for Caesar's 
plan of campaign, for it facilitated the assembling of 
the legions without interruption from the enemy and 
the concentration was covered by natural geographical 
features. 

All of Caesar’s moves up to this point and all that 
follow, likewise, illustrate his mastery of the all im- 
portant time factor. Time would permit Vercingetorix 
to develop his resources and mobilize and train his 
troops. Napoleon said that strategy was the art of 
making use of time and space. Space may be recovered, 
but lost time, never. Point number two for Caesar's 
military art was his skillful concentration of his army 
and preparations to move. 

Without waiting for the snow and rain to end, and 
the muddy trails to dry up, as the enemy would expect, 
Caesar struck at once. On completion of his concentra- 
tion why did Caesar head first of all in the direction of 
Cenabum, and why did he not direct his march on the 
army of Vercingetorix? For two good reasons. In war 
the political situation dominates the military in varying 
degrees and determines the course of action. What 
could be more effective than an early blow on the city 
where Roman citizens had been slaughtered and an 
important Roman base plundered? Of equal importance 
is the fact that this move, like Caesar's crossing the 
Cevennes towards Gergovia, shows the importance of 
what we call an indirect approach in strategy, for 
Caesar’s moves would mystify and mislead and surprise 
Vercingetorix. To put it another way, Caesar’s success- 
ful indirect approach shows that the longest way round 
in strategy is frequently the shortest way to victory or 
to a more favorable situation. His unexpected move 
dislocated the enemy’s psychological and physical bal- 
ance and was a most effective prelude to future moves. 
No strategic skill would have been shown if Caesar had 
advanced towards Vercingetorix until they met in battle 
without surprise or attempt to mislead him. As it was 
Caesar gained his purpose by his indirect approach, for 
Vercingetorix gave up the siege of the allied city of 
the Bon, and had to adjust himself to Caesar’s initiative. 
Point number three for Caesar as a strategist. 

So far we have noted nothing derogatory to Caesar's 
military reputation. But he could be guilty of military 
mistakes, and his most egregious error, for which more 
than once he nearly paid dearly, is now confessed, al- 
though it might not be obvious to civilian readers. Do 
you recall the day that Noviodunum surrendered to 
Caesar and that while a detachment was in the town 
arranging for the surrender of hostages and weapons, 
the advance guard of Vercingetorix’s army appeared on 
the horizon? This illustrates a serious weakness in 
Caesar’s perfection as a soldier. His service of security 
which should have reported the approach of the enemy 
was lacking, and in this case it could have been ob- 
tained so easily by locating a protective, screening de- 
tachment in the direction of a possible hostile advance. 


You probably remember another instance of the same 
want of appreciation of the need for effective scouting, 
in the attack of the Nervii in 57 B.c., and you will find 
another example in the cavalry battle just before Alesia. 
However regretfully, we must put down this one serious 
demerit to Caesar's reputation as a great captain. 

We shall not linger over the siege of Avaricum 
which is a most interesting example of military engin- 
eering, but which is dwarfed by the far more extensive 
works at Alesia. But there is an important point that 
is worth emphasis. When, during a temporary return 
to warfare of movement, his impatient soldiers wanted 
to take the offensive against the Gauls who occupied a 
very strong position, Caesar refused. He explains (B.G. 
VII.19) that the life of his soldiers was dearer to him 
than his own welfare and he was unwilling to be the 
cause of unnecessary slaughter. Even if one seeks the 
explanation of this attitude less om humanitarian 
grounds than for the sound reason that Caesar must 
necessarily keep his losses to a minimum when replace- 
ments were practically unobtainable, it is a good in- 
stance of Caesar's definite strategic policy that he states 
succinctly in the Bellum Civile (1.72): “Caesar had 
hoped that by cutting off his enemy from their food 
supply, he would be able to finish the business without 
battle and without risk of loss of life and limb to his 
own men. Why should he lose any of his own men in 
a successful battle? Why should he suffer soldiers to be 
wounded who had deserved so well of him? Why in 
short should he make trial of fortune? Especially when 
it was no less a general’s duty to win by strategy as by 
the sword.” Put down this policy, exemplified also in 
the Seventh Book, as one of Caesar's outstanding 
merits in his military art, and yet one that 1s seldom 
emphasized by Caesar's biographies. 

We now come to a decision that was fraught with 
heavy consequences. For the first and last time Caesar 
was guilty of underestimating his opponent. After the 
fall of Avaricum, apparently Caesar counted on the 
collapse of the uprising. But he did not reckon with 
the character and energy of Vercingetorix. He divided 
his forces, which can be justified only as a move to 
support the Remi, the loyal allies of the Romans, send- 
ing Labienus with four legions to the north while he 
invaded the territory of the Arverni with six legions. 
This disastrous move 1s hard to defend, because at the 
decisive moment at Gergovia, Caesar was too weak to 
reach his objective and retreat followed. This is another 
serious charge against Caesar's military art that 1s 


mitigated, however, by his withdrawal from Gergovia, 


an operation unsurpassed before or since in conception 
and execution. 

Another episode of the Gergovia campaign that re- 
dounds to Caesar's glory is the extraordinary march 
made with four legions, leaving only two legions in the 
trenches before Gergovia, when he heard of the mutiny 
of the Aeduans. In 24 hours he marched the nearly 50 
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miles to and from the point where he speedily ended 
the Aeduan revolt. The only parallel in our own mili- 
tary history was Stonewall Jackson’s march of 25 miles 
on May 30, 1862 in the Shenandoah Valley with his 
famous “foot cavalry.” But on reuniting his two armies 
Caesar retrieved his glory, made good the consequences 
of his error under the most difficult circumstances, and 
showed his genius as a soldier. The cavalry battle near 
Dijon transformed Vercingetorix from the pursuer to 
the pursued, and resulted in his being shut up in 
Alesia. The siege of Alesia is not only unique in mili- 
tary history, but it is a turning point in European his- 
tory that ultimately made Gaul a cultured and civilized 
Roman province. 


Over 1g00 years after the campaign of 52 B.c., one of 
the greatest soldiers this country has ever produced, 
Stonewall Jackson, summarized the art of war in cer- 
tain maxims as follows: 


Always mystify, mislead, and surprise the enemy, 
if possible. 

When you strike him and overcome him, never 
give up the pursuit as long as your men have 
strength to follow. 

Never fight against heavy odds, if by any pos- 
sible maneuvering you can hurl your whole force 
on only a part, and that the weakest part, of your 
enemy, and crush it. 


Move swiftly, strike vigorously, and secure all 
the fruits of victory. 

It is better to lose one man by long marching 
than to avoid marching, and as a result lose five 
men in battle. 


It is hardly necessary to point out how closely 
Caesar’s strategy in the months we have considered 
conforms to these principles. There is one notable ex- 
ception. Caesar heeded but little the third maxim. Why 
could Caesar afford to neglect this maxim? It was not 
because his weapons were superior to those of the 
Gallic army in pitched battles. There was no such 
disparity in armament as that which today facilitates 
the Japanese offensive against the Chinese. The Roman 
legions were superior to the Gauls because they were 
disciplined and trained, and as a result of this had 
greater courage and higher morale. But above all vic- 
tory was won because Caesar was the more skillful 
soldier. There is no advantage in superior numbers if 
these superior forces remain passive. Therefore, Caesar 
counteracted superior numbers by his maneuvers that 
surprised the enemy. Surprise is most easily obtained at 
the outset of a war, and speed is a main element of 
surprise. Caesar's crossing the Cevennes was a surprise. 
Caesar’s rapid and successful concentration was a sut- 
prise. The direction of Caesar’s first attack was a sur- 
prise. The rapid reduction of Cenabum and the other 


strongholds was a surprise. Caesar was strongest at the 


decisive point because of surprise, and surprise was 
gained by the rapidity of his marches that created a 
mass that the enemy could not parry. “Git there firstest 
with the mostest men” was General Forrest’s summari- 
zation of strategy, and at the decisive point Caesar was 
superior because he could find superiority not only in 
quantity but in quality—ie. in morale, position on 
the ground, training, and discipline. 

How should we assess Caesar’s military ability in the 
light of the campaign against Vercirigetorix? We see 
that he never lost sight of the requirement that the 
destruction of the Gallic Army under Vercingetorix was 
his true objective. He saw, however, that this could 
be accomplished not only by fighting a decisive battle 
but also by maneuver and even by counter-offensive 
from a defensive position. He realized for the first time 
in warfare the importance of a reserve, and the use of 
his reserves often meant decisive victory. He constantly 
sought to obtain surprise by maneuver. We see a pow- 
erful imagination, personal courage that faced the 
most perilous situation unafraid, and versatility that 
made him as preeminent in the engineering work of an 
elaborate siege as in leadership in a war of movement. 
In short, his common sense and his reasoning power, 
his knowledge of the psychology of his own men and 
of the enemy, and his subtle artifices left the enemy 
puzzled and beaten. Surely nothing further need be 
added to this catalogue of military virtues to justify 
appraising Caesar as a soldier who, in facing the mighty 
Vercingetorix, never quailed under the appalling re- 
sponsibilities to his men, his country, the conquered 
peoples, and his own conscience. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL, U.S.A. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Die griechische Tragédie. By Asin Lesky. Pages 
vii, 258, 4 plates. Kroner, Stuttgart and Leipzig 1938 
2.75 M. 

Lesky’s work is designed to be a helpful introduction 
to Greek tragedy, in which the author attempts to show 
not only the position which these plays hold in the 
history of European drama, but also their relevance to 
modern life. After a clear though not always convinc- 
ing sketch of the origins of the drama and of the poets 
who preceded the great masters of the Fifth Century, 
the author devotes a long chapter each to Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. The book closes with a brief 
consideration of tragedy in the post-classical period and 
a bibliographical supplement containing a convenient 
if somewhat too selective mention of various editions of 
the tragic poets and of certain critical works which the 
author has found to be particularly valuable. 

Lesky approaches his criticism of the three poets 


from a sound point of view, endeavoring to give an 
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accurate descriptive account of the substance of the 
several plays and fragments as well as an evaluation of 
their larger significance. He is more successful in his 
treatment of Aeschylus and Sophocles than he is when 
he comes to deal with Euripides. For example, he rightly 
recognizes the preéminence of the final chorus of the 
Oresteia for the interpretation and understanding of 
Aeschylus. Similarly he seems to have grasped Sopho- 
cles’ central view with respect to the meaning of human 
life, which he distinguished clearly from that held by 
the older poet, but the criteria upon the basis of which 
he appraises Aeschylus and Sophocles, he fails to carry 
over into his consideration of Euripides, an obligation 
which he is bound to meet, if he is to avoid the errors 
to which a loose critical relativism is always exposed. 
As a result, the chapter on Euripides tends to be more 
descriptive and “historical,” in the narrower sense of 
the word. 

The book is replete with many interesting and ar- 
resting individual comments, notable among them 
being the author's observations on Euripides’ Bacchae. 
Every student of Greek tragedy will find the volume 
stimulating. 

Wuitney J. Oates 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Indogermanische Grammatik. VII. Syntax 
II. Diz Lehre vom einfachen und zusammengesetzten 
Satz. By Hermann Hirer. Pages 271. Winter, Heid- 
elberg 1937 14.50 M. (Indogermanische Bibliothek 
1.13.7) 

Like all the work of this brilliantly original thinker, 
the posthumous final volume of Hirt’s Indogermanische 
Grammatik is stimulating and provocative, but perhaps 
dangerously daring. Hirt was prone to build hypotheses 
upon hypotheses; a qualifying ‘vielleicht’ is omitted 
(72-3) from the second statement of a new principle. 

In I. Ausserungen (1-8) and II. Der einfache Satz 
(8-48), Hirt attributes finite verbs to Nomina—action 
nouns, infinitives, participles.! He assumes independent 
nominal sentences? as the basis e.g. of accusatives of 
specification (the shift from the nominative starting 
with the ambiguous neuter), and of genitives of quality 
and accusatives of ‘Inhalt,’ emphasizing the adjective 
accompanying the former invariably and the latter fre- 


1This may well be correct. Nouns’ and verbs are closer than 
we realize: are English ‘No smoking’ and German ‘Nicht 
rauchen’ examples of verbs without subjects, or of nouns with- 
out predicates? 

2Is Vergil deliberately archaizing in such passages as Aen 
1.338-9 Punica regna vides . . . sed fines Libyci, 5.447-8 ipse 
gravis graviterque ad terram . . . concidit, 10.329-30 septem 
numero, septenaque tela coniciunt? It may be that my elaborate 
analysis of such cases (87-8, 128, 129-36) in my Coordination 
of Non-Coordinate Elements in Vergil (Geneva, N. Y. 1930) 
over-emphasized logic at the expense of linguistic history. 
But Il. 11.833 seems to me, despite Hirt (23), to involve an 
anacoluthon. 


quently. However, the latter adjective may be due to 
the thought, not to linguistic history; somninm som- 
niare involves tautology, but mirum somnium somniare 
(23) introduces a new idea. 

III. Erweiterung der Satzteile (48-122) treats apposi- 
tives, attributes, adverbs, negation, gerunds, participles, 
infinitives. Hirt’s classification of participles by cases 
(88ff.) sometimes has point (nominative with AavOéve, 
genitive with verbs of hearing), but often not (veniunt 
flentes). He should distinguish attributive and predica- 
tive uses, the latter including the ab urbe condita and 
‘absolute’ constructions. The infinitive he considers 
indefinitivus, not dative (does the directive, 104, sug- 
gest otherwise? ); verbs govern infinitives because they 
govern accusatives (? true of consuevit, 106); the in- 
finitive’s accusative subject or object was originally an 
adnominal modifier (its absence in Hittite contravenes 
this). His proposed etymology for od(«) (71, note 3) 
seems to me brilliant. Ne quidam (72) I find trouble- 
some; it can hardly be a misprint for ne quidem. 

IV. Nebensatze (122-212) treats relative clauses, 
conditional, final (including ‘fearing’ constructions, and, 
strangely, quominus and quin clauses, 189) concessive, 
temporal, dependent questions, oratio obliqua, tense se- 
quence. Consecutive and proviso clauses are missing. 

Relative clauses he traces to an anaphoric pronoun in 
its antecedent’s case (Od. 23. 121 is anomalous, 131) 
plus a participle (143). In Indo-European’s two relative 
stems, yo- and kwi-/kwo-, he sees the component parts 
of an original yoskwe, preserved in Greek dors, Latin 
id quod (yo- and i- belong to the same paradigm, 
though no language keeps both). However, in dons 
the first element is relative, in id quod the second; be- 
sides, the original order was quod... id. Actually, I 
believe yo- was a non-restrictive demonstrative-relative 
(to make it indefinite, Greek needed -ris), Rwi-/kwo- 
a restrictive indefinitive-relative; Greek retained, and 
generalized, the first, Latin the second. 

Hirt stresses the similarity of Greek and Latin con- 
ditions, yet perhaps exaggerates their difference in the 
unreal type (the Greek modal particle dy serves the 
same purpose as the Latin subjunctive mood). The 
difficult Latin imperfect subjunctive he explains plaus- 
ibly as an optative. Neither subjunctive nor optative 
had originally modal significance; the subjunctive de- 
noted futurity, the optative was a substitute for the 
indicative. The Latin subjunctive merely shows de- 
pendence, as in oratio obliqua (but why uniformly 
there and not elsewhere?); in cum clauses the Romans 
could not distinguish between subjunctive and indica- 
tive (but in practice they could!), any temporal clause 
tends to take the subjunctive (but all his examples, 198, 
are in oratio obliqua!). His explanation for consecutio 
temporum is highly ingenious. The independent infini- 
tive survives in oratio obliqua (why invariably there 
and not elsewhere?). 

A chapter entitled Hauptsitze nebeneinander (212- 
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226) attributes main clauses to a succession of par- 
ticiples, giving an example from Caesar, B.G. 2.25 
(212), which seems to me to exhibit individual stylistic 
peculiarity rather than inheritance; and treats con- 
nective particles, with explanations for some—notably 
quando and dum—differing from those commonly 


offered. 
In VI. Worstellung (226-268), Hirt seeks to dis- 


cover the original Indo-European order. Since he con- 
cludes that adjectives might precede or follow nouns, 
that we cannot judge concerning genitives, and that 
verbs might stand first, second, or elsewhere, why not 
simply assume that—at least after inflections developed 
—Indo-European order was free? It seems dangerous to 
depend on the evidence of derived languages; is Latin 
dextera manus (243) a better guide to Indo-European 
order than French main droite 1s to Latin? 


Hirt should differentiate sum from other verbs: when 
it is copulative, it has a medial place, and the true 
predicate (noun or adjective) claims the final position 
usually held by the verb; when existence is implied, the 
verb precedes the subject (cf. es gibt, there is, il y a). 
Too often he sees normal order in passages departing 
therefrom for some special reason, as emphasis, con- 
trast, sentence (objects frequently precede 
subjects for this reason,} 250, 265), rapid action (verb 
first, 253, 265, 268), psychological effect (imperative 
first, 254). Furthermore, poetry, conditioned by metrical 
form and artificial style, is particularly undependable; 
did people talk like the Rigveda or the Iliad?4 Late 
poetry is doubly dangerous: Horace, cited (230) to il- 
lustrate primitive ‘Spaltung,’ surely employed this as 
an artificial adornment, using it most when least serious 
(contrast Carm. 1.5, perhaps his supreme example, with 
1.24; and contrast either with Catullus 3 or 5). 


Hittite evidence is—regrettably, though compre- 
hensibly—omitted throughout. Among modern |an- 
guages, although English, French, Italian parallels re- 
peatedly suggest themselves, Hirt confines his observa- 
tions mainly to German. More serious, his interpreta- 
tions are repeatedly tested or conditioned by German 
translations. The ambiguous ‘wenn’ sometimes leads 
him to class as conditional, relations really temporal (as 
nascens, 175). To call Latin sic ‘wo’ (160) is mislead- 
ing; ‘wo nicht’ as a translation for si minus involves 
a peculiarity of German, not Latin, idiom. In Prot. 
330e (176) dr is not really ‘wenn’ (though that makes 
a smooth translation), but ‘in that.’ 

Occasionally Hirt confuses similarity of meaning 
with similarity of syntax. Identical relations may involve 
syntactic divergence—as “That's good,’ ‘I'm glad to 
hear it,’ ‘Fine!’. The fallacy that would assign identical 


3Cf. the present writer in CW 19.57-8. 

4But Behaghel’s method of comparing one type of —— 
with another within Homer, referred to by Hirt (264), 
wholly legitimate. 


functions to / in ‘I’m sorry’ and me in ‘It grieves me’ 
leads Hirt to call me in me pudet a subject (17). That 
Frenchmen and Germans say ‘Attention!’ or ‘Achtung!’ 
where Englishmen say ‘Look out!’ cannot justify th 
view that verbs were once nouns. Contrariwise, he some- 
times ignores meaning unduly: in citing adverbs (58- 
59) and adverbial cases (datives, locatives, 61) as ad- 
nominal modifiers, he fails to note that frequently the 
nouns are verbal (dictator iterum, rei finitor) or pred- 
icative (consum tertinm). He is sometimes inconsistent, 
as in classifying ablatives with comparatives first under 


_Nomina (62), then separately (64), or infinitives with 


possum first under auxiliary verbs (108), then as geni- 
tives (110). I question a syntactic explanation that 
assumes ellipsis (boire du vin, 63, no more involves 
ellipsis than the Greek genitive with verbs of tasting), 
or the loss of a conjunction (in negative purpose clauses, 
188). 

eee like ‘s. unten’ or ‘a. a. O.’ without specific 
page reference, are irritatingly frequent. Quotations are 
identified insufficiently (as ‘ad Fam. 1.7’ for ‘ad. Fam. 
1.7. 11’, 257) or not at all. I have noted over twenty 
misprints, the most serious being dum for cum (in an 
unidentified citation, 164), Prol. for Prot. (176), 
nectuere for metuere (184), ne for neque (216), vor 
for war (266). The misspelling Bennet, maintained 
consistently except in three places, must be the fault of 
author or proofreader, not printer. The three indexes of 
less than a page apiece, purporting to serve two volumes, 
are woefully inadequate, and without any consistent 
basis for inclusion or exclusion. 


E. ApELAIDE HAHN 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists. With an Eng- 
lish translation by CuHarLes Burton Gutick. Vol- 
ume 6. Pages x1, 548. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 1937 $2.50 (Loeb Classical Library) 


We are greatly obliged to Professor Gulick for an- 
other, the next-to-last, of his seven volumes of Athen- 
aeus. It contains the celebrated Concerning Women of 
Book XIII and the greater part of Book XIV, edited 
carefully with useful notes on the translation and a full 
apparatus, perhaps too full, for the editor has —— us 
the benefit of his exhaustive s of the Codex 
Marcianus and the Paris Excerpts. my are scores of 
textual notes which, because one would not expect to 
find them in a Loeb Library volume, or, indeed, in an 
apparatus vere criticus, merely bear testimony to the 
industry of the editor. 

As Professor Gulick has made good use of most of 
the recent work on Athenaeus, it is all the more aston- 
ishing chat he should have neglected what is to me the 
best, and far the best, of all translations of Athenaeus, 
that of Thierry Sandre (Amiens, 1924), who himself 

others: 


tells us why his version excels all 
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L'amour est la chose la plus simple qui soit. I] 
faut avoir esprit perverti pour le concevoir autre- 
ment; ou bien c'est qu’on Je méconnait. . . Si 
l'on s’amuse a comparer ma traduction avec les 
autres, on sera obligé—et c'est mon orgueil—de 
reconnaitre que je suis le premier 4 ramener dans 
les limites humaines, ou raisonnables, un livre qui 
a pu égarer les bonnes volontés, alors qu'il ne doit 
égarer personne. 


A study of this gay Frenchman might have im- 
proved the English version. For example, at 559¢ 
Gulick translates: “All right, go ahead, but I hope you 
come out safe! As it is, you'll be hurling yourself into 
a veritable sea of troubles—not the Libyan, not the 
Aegean . . . , where three boats out of thirty escape 
destruction.” But Sandre has: “Va donc jusqu’au bout, 
et tache de te sauver. A présent, c'est dans une vraic 
mer de tracas que tu te jettes. Oh! elle n’a rien de la 
mer de Libye, mi de lEgée, ni . . . La, sur trente 
barques, il ne s’en perd das trois.” There are here at 
least three distinct points of the Greek preserved in the 
French, but lost in the English. Again at 567c: “I 
went to Corinth. There, finding pleasure somehow in 
tasting a sweet morsel named Ocimon, | came to grief; 
and there in idle chat I lost my shirt.” Compare: 

“Jallai 4 Corinthe. J'eus le plaisir, en m’y régalant 
de Basilic, de me ruiner, et j’'y perdis au jeu ma 
tunique.” I do not think that either version is quite 
right; but the French at least gives us a definite idea 
of the passage, and the English does not. It would be 


instructive, but unnecessary, to cite further examples. 


Professor Gulick is not infrequently betrayed into 
English which obscures or distorts the sense of the 
original : 5638 en it must be somebody whose 
make-up is stupid . just to look at her is pleasanter 
than working for you all the time when you have the 
price of admission.” 572a “She had a character of 
golden excellence, a real pal.” 585d “To a bragging 
lover who had borrowed cups from many persons and 
who said that he wanted to smash them up and make 
others of them.” 601a “Stesichorus, also, was immoder- 
ately erotic and has composed that type of songs.’ 
650c “A. Have you seen pears served in water to men 
while they were drinking? B. Of course, often, to 
many men. So what?” 

Other kinds of misrepresentation are no less fre- 
quent: “Even Priam himself, at any rate. . . At 
least he admues Agamemnon” (59); “in spending huge 
sums for each visit I came to be excluded from her 
door” (67); “Squeeze off a good-sized piece of cheese” 
(499); “that you may not learn it from words alone, 


and that I may show the goddess’s power by facts,” 
where the second verb is said to be subjunctive (233). 
The anecdote of Caphisius (393) 1s better understood 
and translated by Hicks in the Loeb Library Diogenes 
Laertius vii.z1. At 573¢ the article is not translated, 


while at 581a (the temple of Aphrodite) it is wrongly 
supplied. The transliteration of Oia and Euangelus 1s 
unusual. Note g on page 81 needs modification in view 
of Athenaeus’ own words in 446d; Lumb’s emendation 
of 605f (CR 37.115) is wrongly neglected; on note g 
of page 285 see further J. Tolkiehn, Philologische 
Striefziige (Leipzig 1916), 16- 17. Whatever the per- 
formances of Pantaleon may have resembled, the prac- 
tice said (317 f) to have been ‘instituted’ by the late 
Will Rogers goes back to the prehistoric days of vaude- 
ville. On 610b-c see Bowra’s discussion, Mnem. (third 
series) 1.179; on Telesilla’s testimony see Wilamowitz, 
Hermes 37.313, where a better emendation of 619b is 
offered; on 562e-f see Swoboda, Wien. Stud. 13.163ff; 
on 639d see Headlam, JP 26.99-100 and ad Herond. 
11.12; and at 638e it is better to follow Headlam, 
JP 30.311. Is the collation of 608d correct or is Kaibel’s 
emendation silently accepted? If the latter, see Tucker, 
CR 34.156. At 578c and several other places, see Head- 
lam, JP 26.99. Gulick pays no attention to Tucker’s 
often brilliant, almost always suggestive, corrections. 
If he had examined CQ 2.205-209 he would have found 
some 20 emendations of his text; careful study of these 
might have materially improved this volume. It is no 
doubt impossible to keep pace with this literature on 
Hermesianax, but Headlam’s notes (for example, JP 
26.94ff.) appeared long enough ago to be familiar to 
us all. 


Professor Gulick contributes over 20 emendations, 
and Professor Capps six. Some of these are very good 
and almost all are worth some consideration. The editor 
continues his amusing, and occasionally startling, reper- 
toire of play titles: He Liked to Play the Flute, both 
The Chick (17) and La Poulette (go), The Woman 
who Drank Belladonna, She Was Like That, and many 


others. 


In spite of objections that may be brought against 
details of this edition, we are greatly indebted to Gulick 
for his erudition and industry, and we shall be even 
more grateful when his final volume brings his cumu- 
lative index. The notes continue to be very helpful and 
the references accurate; especially plentiful are the illus- 
trations drawn from Aristophanes. 


W. C. HELMBOLD 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


Studia Vegetiana. By ANoreas ANDERSSON. Pages 
xvi, 187. Almquist & Wiksell, Uppsala 1938 


The author of this doctoral dissertation on the lan- 
guage and style of Vegetius bases his investigations, as 
everyone must, on the text of the Epitoma rei militaris 
as established by Lang in his second edition (Teubner 
1885). The key to the whole work lies in these words 
of the opening paragraph: “I am persuaded, after com- 
paring the readings of the two classes of manuscripts, 
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that Lang in his edition . . . rated the ¢ class of codices 
lower, and the class higher than he should . . . From 
the examples [given in Chapter I] it will be apparent, 
I hope, that the ¢ codices are much better authority 
than the z codices.” 

After listing some hundreds of passages (1-20), often 
without comment save brief observations on the type 
of error postulated, or, in some cases, references to the 
later chapters, the author concludes: “It is quite clear 
that the archetype of the 7 codices was defiled by inter- 
polations and conjectures, that the archetype of the « 
codices, while admittedly filled with faults, was free of 
corrections deliberately made. Therefore, in constituting 
a text I firmly believe that this class [e] should be 
taken as the first basis.” In the reviewer's opinion this 
conclusion is amply justified by the evidence adduced, 
and by the conclusions reached in the main body of 
the study, although he would not feel so confident if 
Chapter I were the only evidence. 

In Chapters II and III (21-47) the author examines 
into certain principles of Vegetian style, and specifically 
into such long-vexed questions as the genuineness of 
the quotations from Homer and Vergil, of the rules 
of war, and of the subtitles. The quotations he accepts, 
contrary to the practice of Lang and others before him, 
sharply showing the similarity to other testimonia used 
(and but rarely questioned by students of the text) 
throughout the four books. The reviewer agrees with 
Andersson’s points, but believes he could have strength- 
ened his case by adding a reference to Vegetius’ oft- 
repeated statement that he claimed no _ first-hand 
knowledge but only drew from books, and by showing, 
in addition to the analogous passages quoted in other 
ancient authors, how, in the Middle Ages, Vergil was 
quoted in the military and political writers. He like- 
wise believes that the author would gain by citing the 
references in the few places where he has used such ex- 
pressions as “examples such as I have just given may be 
found in all the books” (24); and his own prejudice 
against “reminiscences” leads him to find weakness in 
Andersson's attempt to show Vergilian influence in the 
language of Vegetius (e.g., 1.1 in certamine belloruam=— 
Aeneid 10.146 duri certamina belli). 

According to Lang, the rules of war were a later 
interpolation and in no part genuine. Schenk (Die 
Quellen der Epitoma. . . ., Leipzig 1930) believes they 
were written neither by Vegetius nor by an interpo- 
lator, but were lifted bodily by Vegetius from a source 
more complete than his own epitome. Andersson ob- 
jectively shows many passages of unquestioned genuine- 
ness, throughout the four books of Vegetius, that are 
just as platitudinous and therefore concludes that 
“Vegetius himself collected and composed the rules.” 

The proof for his acceptance of the subtitles Anders- 
son draws not only from a very recent study by 
Svennung (Untersuchungen zu Palladius . . . , Lund 
1936), but from the materials of his own fourth chapter 


(48-119) on variatio. From his very extensive, objective, 
and convincing study of hundreds of passages therein 
the author clearly demonstrates that variation is the 
very essence of Vegetian style. Having established that 
point he concludes that the variation already shown 
between subtitles and text indicates genuineness rather 
than spuriousness, that, inasmuch as the same variation 
is found in both the Mulomedicina and the Epitoma, 
the same author wrote the two works, that the oft- 
questioned summaries at the head of the several books 
are genuine because they have the same characteristics 
as the unquestioned text. 


Chapters V (120-145) on asyndeton, VI (146-159) 
on turgidity of language, and VII (160-172) on figures 
of speech, while less spectacular in the ends to which 
they can be put, are no less careful and detailed. 
Chapter VIII (173-182) deals with miscellaneous prob- 
lems of grammar presented by the manuscript tradition. 
Like the three immediately preceding it, it will be in- 
valuable and fundamental in the constitution of a new 
text of the Epitoma, if and when that takes place. 


As his bibliography of more than fifty items shows, 
Andersson has made good use of the many philological 
and linguistic studies which have been published on 
Vegetius and other Latin authors in the half century 
since Lang established the first scientific text of the 
Epitoma. Misprints (e.g., pfaer for praef. [xii], altio 
for alo [g], septentroini for -trioni [20]}) are very 
rare. Two indices (of words and subjects, of passages) 
conclude this excellent and useful study. 


Lester K. Born 
WASHINGTON 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Diogenes. K. DricHGRABER. Bemerkungen zu Diog- 
enes’ Bericht iiber Heraklit. Comments on authenticity, 
source, and interpretation of various passages and frag- 
iments of Diogenes’ biography of Heracleitus, eg. B 
43.44 are not interpolations; letters 5 and 6 form a uni- 
fied treatment and belong to the biography; Anth. Pal. 
IX, 540 is probably by Kleanthes of Assos. 

Ph 93 (1938) 12-30 (Hough) 

Plato. EmiLe Brénier. Platonisme et néoplatonisme. 
A propos du livre récent du P. Festugiére (Contempla- 
tion et vie contemplative chez Platon). Objects to the 
interpretation of Plato as a mystic on the ground that 
Plotinus, while reaching the same conclusion, interprets 
the Platonic doctrine of intuitions quite differently, 
overlooking, as the modern commentator should have 
noted, the dualistic aspect of Plato, both mystic and 
rational thinker. 

REG 51 (1938) 489-98 (Heller) 

Tacitus. M. LENCHANTIN. Augusto e Tacito. In 
reading that part of the Annals which deals with 
Augustus, care must be taken to distinguish between 
the personal opinions expressed by Tacitus himself, or 
attributed to the opponents or supporters of Augustus, 
and those which are indubitably hased on historical 
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records. This interjection of personal, and frequently 
prejudiced, beliefs into an historical narrative often 
interrupts and confuses the chronological sequence, and 
prevents the historian from doing full and impartial 
justice to the greatness of Augustus’ accomplishments. 
The personal animosity of Tacitus toward Tiberius, 
Caligula and Nero, whose reigns and characters he de- 
picts in dark and savage colors, carried over, no doubt 
unintentionally, to influence his treatment of Augustus. 
This personal bias, while it imparts dramatic and artis- 
tic tones to the narrative, detracts from its objective. 

RFIC 16 (1928) 337-45 (Latimer ) 


Thucydides. H. M. 
jugement d’Henri Weil (1838). 
Weil’s first scholarly study, Uber 
Geschichtschreiber. 


REG 51 (1938) 499-502 (Heller) 


Vergil. A. Boutemy. Les fragments de Corsen- 
donck. B. describes three fragments of an eleventh- 
century MS of Vergil and Servius. One fragment is in 
the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels, the others in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. They contain Aen. 
1.157-177, 187-207; 2.216-237, 246-267, 516-541, 546-593 
(omitting 567-588). 

RPh 12 (1938) 318-24 (MacLaren) 
... G, E. Duckwortu. Books on Homer and 
"Se! ected bibliography of books published since 


Thucydide historien au 
Resumé in memory of 
Thukydides als 


Vergil. 
1925. 
Vergilius 2 (1939) 38-40 (McCracken ) 
W. F. J. Knicutr. The Holy City of the 
East. Vergil’s picture of Troy as a city possessing 
‘defensive sanctity’ shows many parallels with Sumerian 


ideas. 

Vergilius 2 (1939) 6-16 (McCracken) 
A. Marurt. The Reading of the Georgics. 

Discusses the occasion in 29 B.c. when Vergil read the 

Georgics to Octavian at a time when the latter was re- 

cov: x from a throat infection at Atella (translated 

by J. F. Latimer from M.'s Passeggiate campane). 

Vergil ius 2 (1939) 3-5 (McCracken) 
A. Maturi. Vergil and Augustan Campania. 

A summary of the poet’s life in Comipenia, with four 

illustrations. 

Vergilius 1 (1938) 5-8 (McCracken) 
F. J. The Philosophic Vergil. The 

poet’s views on questions of cosmogony, theology and 

eschatology, and his relations to the philosophy of 

Lucretius. 

Vergilius 1 (1938) 9-26 (McCracken ) 

.. H. G. Muwens. The Shape and Pattern 

of the Tenth Aeneid. Detailed analysis of the structure 

of this book in its relation to Books 11-12. 

Vergilius 2 (1939) 17-22 (McCracken ) 
L. B. Woovrurr. The Human Appecl of 

Vergil’s Characters. 

Vergilius 1 (1938) 27-34 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 

Giueck, N. Archaeological Exploration and [xcava- 
tion in Palestine, Transjordan and Syria during 1938. 
AJA 43 (1939) 146-157 

NorpMann, P. Note sur le gouvernail antique. Ques- 
tions Laurand’s belief that in an ancient ship two rud- 
ders were sometimes connected, and operated by a 
single tiller. 


RPh 12 (1938) 330-2 (MacLaren) 


OurraTHerR, W. A. Turkeys or Cranes on a Leconian 
Hydric. 


Supposed turkeys on a Laconian and two 


Iitruscan vases are identified as Demoiselle Cranes 
(Anthropoides virgo). 
AJA 43 (1939) 104-5 
RicuterR, G. M. A. Two Recent Acquisitions by the 
Metrepolitan Museum of Art. 1. A pelike by the 
Meidias Painter, showing on one side Mousaios, in 
Thracian costume, his wife Deiope and son Eumolpos, 
together with Aphrodite, her retinue and four Muses, 
The vase is important as evidence for the genealogy of 
Eumolpos. The other side shows Herakles, Deianeira 
and two attendant figures. 2. A cup in the form of a 
cow's hoof, surmounted by a red-figured scene of a 
herdsman and his herd. 
AJA 43 (1939) 1-91 (Walton) 
Rickarp, T. A. The Primitive Smelting of Iron. A 
survcy of the methods of producing wrought iron used 
by various primitive peoples in modern times, with some 
discussion of the processing and use of iron in an- 


tiquity. 
ATA 43 (1939) 85-101 (Walton) 
Kk. Mytonas. The Fourth 


Ropinson, D. M., and G, 
Campaign at Olynthus. A number of the houses ex- 
cavated are illustrated and described. An important 
aqueduct was traced. Among the finds illustrated are 
the bronze rim of a shield, a marble — statuette of 
Asklepios, terracotta figurines and reliefs, a painted 
marble altar, and vases, including a kernos with rings 
and a unique aryballos with figures in relief. 

AJA 43 (1929) 48-77 (Walton) 
An account 


Rors, ANNE. L’animal au signe solaire. 
of animals and birds represented in remains cf ancient 
art in association with solar symbols. Figures include 
bull, lion, horse, stag, cock, eagle. The solar symbol 
appears in different forms, such as disk and rays, star, 
rose-work, triskelion, and in various positions relative 
to the body of the associated animal, e. g. on head or 
above back. The evidence for date and place of origin 
of the several symbols is examined. 

(Hulley) 


RA 12 (1938) 153-82 

Sckanton, Rosert L. The Pottery from the Pyra- 
mids. There is no ceramic evidence for dating the 
original construction of these Argolid buildings. A 
group of fragments shows that there were small local 
potterics to produce substitutes for the more expensive 
imported ware. Two buildings show early Helladic 
ware. Illustrated. 


Hesperia 7 (1938) 528-38 


( Walton) 


(Durham) 


EPIGRAPHY 


Dang, J. F. The Inscribed Pithoi from Kourion. 
ID). now reads the syllabic inscriptions as xJ@e_ (2nd 
aorist imperative of xei@m ‘put the cover on’) rather 
than as Kurt, an carly form of Kourion. If correctly 
read, they are the earliest occurrence of the Greek 
language in Cyprus and possibly in the Greek world. 


AJA 43 (1929) 102-3 (Walton) 


Meritt, BENJAMIN D. Greek Inscriptions. Fourteen 
inscriptions discovered by the excavators in the Agora 


at Athens, including a fragment of an carly archon | 


list, containing names of sixth-century eponymous 
archons. It seems to show that Cleisthenes was archon 
in 525/4 p.c., and hence that the Alemaeonidae were not 
continuously in exile ‘from the time of their expulsion 
by Peisistratus until the overthrow of the tyranny of 
Hippias.’ Incidental discussion of the archonship of 


1And long since announced in BMM and abstracted herein: 
see CW 32.7.83 and 32.14.166. 
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Peisistratus the younger, which is placed by Meritt in 
497/6. Illustrated and indexed. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 48-82 (Durham) 


SCHWEIGERT, EUGENE. Greek Inscriptions. Thirteen 
inscriptions discovered by the excavators in the Agora 
at Athens, including a new fragment of the Boeotian- 
Athenian alliance of 395 B.c., and a decree concerning 
the Aetolian League (the ‘earliest reference to the 
League). Illustrated and indexed. 


Hesperia 8 (1939) 1-47 (Durham) 


HISTORY 


AccaME, Sitvio. La battaglia presso il Pireo del 
403 a. C. Although the Athenians under ‘hrasy- 
bulus were defeated by the Spartans and their allies 
under Pausanias and Lysander, this battle marked a 
turning point in Spartan military intervention in Athen- 
ian affairs, and opened the way for the restoration of 
the democracy in Athens. There is a rather full treat- 
ment of the military maneuvers of both sides as re- 
counted by Xenophon in Hel. 2.4.10-39. 

RFIC 16 (1938) 346-56 (Latimer) 


BarsiErt, Guipo. L’amministrazione delle province 
Ponto-Bitinia e Licia-Panfilia nel II secolo dopo Cristo. 
After the death of Hadrian, Pontus-Bithynia became a 
senatorial province. Most likely early in the reign of 
Marcus Aurclius it became imperial. After the death of 
Hadrian, Lycia-Pamphylia became imperial. During the 
last years of M. Aurelius, or at the beginning of the 
reign of Commodus, it became senatorial, and remained 
so until the time of Alexander Severus. 

RFIC 16 (1938) 365-70 (Latimer) 

Bersanetti, G. M. Sulla guerra fra Settimio Severo 
e Pescennio Nigro in Erodiano. In his account of the 
war between Septimius Severus and Pescennius Niger, 
Herodian does not do justice to the character of the 
latter. For dramatic effect he contrasts the slothfulness 
of Niger with the energy of Septimius. Cassius Dio’s 
account is more accurate. While this one defect of 
Herodian’s narrative does not invalidate the whole, 
which contains many important details, it. is a reminder 
that Herodian’s history should be used with care and 
caution. 

RFIC 16 (1938) 357-64 (Latimer ) 

Scumip, WILHELM. Athenische Staatsbank und 
Komédie. A scholion to Ar. ran. 367—hitherto left un- 
considered by writers on the history of Greek banking 
—does not warrant placing a state bank in Athens as 
early as 400 B.c. 

PhW 58 (1938) 1343-4 (Plumpe) 


SEcRE, Mario. Due lettere di Silla. On opposite sides 
of a marble stele fragment (Museum of Coos, Inv. 
ED7) are preserved parts of two letters, called A and 
B, written by Sulla. Letter A informs the people and 
senate of Coos that permission had been granted to 
Alexander of Laodicea, ambassador of the Dionysiac 
artists, to set up a stele in Coos enumerating the priv- 
ileges granted to the artists by Sulla and the Roman 
senate. Letter B contains a list of the privileges. A and 
B, which may be parts of the same letter, were written 
in 81 p.c. They may be considered as the beginning of a 
series of documents known under the general name of 
SC of Stratonicea (OGI 441.1). 

RFIC 16 (1938) 253-63 (Latimer ) 


Vi.minot, L. Variété: L/’installation des Barbares 


dans le département des Vosges. 
RA 12 (1938) 71-8 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from the American, British, French and 
German weekly, and Italian monthly, bibliographical 
publications, and from books received at the editorial 
offices. Prices have not been confirmed. 


Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Ausonius. VALENTINO Crist. De re metrica et pro- 
sodiaca D. Magni Ausoni. Pars I, de exametris et penta- 
metris. Pages cx. Del Bianco, Utini 1938 10 L. 


Basil. Marcaret Mary Fox. The Life and Times 
of St. Basil the Great as Revealed in His Works. Pages 
xvi, 172. Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington 1939 (Catholic University of America, Patristic 
Studies 57) 


Demosthenes. MASTROIANNI. Sull’autenticita 
e la composizione delle epistole demosteniche 2 e 4. 
Pages 65. Feola, Santa Maria Capua Vetere 1938 


Dionysius Exiguus. Husert Wurm. Studien und 
Texte zur Dekretalensammlung des Dionysius Exiguus. 
Pages xix, 304. Roéhrscheid, Bonn 1939 (Kanonistische 
Studien u. Texte, 16) 14.50 M. 


Gregory of Nyssa. Gregorii Nysseni Contra fatum. 
Text edited by C. lorpacnEsmM & TH. SIMENSCHY. 
Pages 26. Chisinau 1938 


Hilary. D. Tuomas Gimporn. The Syntax of the 
Simple Cases in St. Hilary of Poitiers. Pages xviii, 190. 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington 1939 
(Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies 54) 


Hippolytus. Heinricu Evrers. Die Kirchenordnung 
Hippolyts von Rom. Neue Untersuchgn. unter bes. 
Beriicks. d. Buches vy. R. Lorentz: De Egyptische Kerk- 
ordening en Hippolytus van Rome. Pages xix, 342. 
Bonifacius-Druckerei, Paderborn 1938 (Dissertation) 


Lucretius. ONorato TEsCARI. Lucrezio. Pages 114. 
Edizioni Roma, Rome 1939 7 L. 


Menander. Duparc. Vrouwenfiguren in 
de Werken van Menander. Pages 183. 1937 (Disserta- 
tion, Amsterdam) 

Sercio linguaggio dei personaggi 


nelle commedie di Menandro. Pages viii, 126. Le Mon- 
nier, Florence 1938 10 L. 


Venantius Fortunatus. Venanti Fortunatis Ep. ac S. 
Braulionis. Ep. scripta quae citantur in Martyrologio 
Romano, cura sac. Carort Pacitarti collecta atque edita. 
Pages 83. Soc. ed. internaz., Turin 1938 2.30 L. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Huszti, Jozser. La letteratura dell’eta augustea negli 
studi ungheresi. Pages 21. Istituto di Studi Romani, 
Rome 1938 (Quaderni Augustei, Studi stranieri, 14) 

InnuMINATI, Luict. La satura odeporica latina. 
Pages Ixxxvi, 142. ‘Dante Alighieri’, Milan & Genoa 
1938 20 L. 

Di Pinto, Natate. Nozioni generali e disegno dei 
tre poemi: I’Iliade, l’Odissea, ’Eneide. Pages 30. Gian- 
nini, Naples 1938 3.50 L. 

Sinver, IsmporE. The Pindaric Odes of Ronsard. 
Pages xv, 143. Paris 1937 
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PREHISTORY 


AcpE, Bronzezeitliche Kulturgruppen im 
mittleren Elbegebiet. Pages vii, 201, ill. Kabitzsch, Leip- 
zig 1939 19.50 M. 

AUTRAN, CHARLES. Phoinikes et Dravidiens. ‘Tome 
I, La femme et la courtisane. Suggestions pour une 
nouvelle étymologie du mot yyyy. Tome II, Prélude a 
l’enlévement d’Europe. 32 pages each. Geuthner, Paris 
1937, 1938 12 fr. each 

RUHLMANN, A. Les Recherches de préhistoire dans 
l’Extréme sud marocain. Pages 108, 64 figures, 1 fold- 
ing map. Geuthner, Paris 1938 (Publ. Serv. Ant. Maroc., 
V) 75 fr. 

SAFLuND, G. Bemerkungen zur Vorgeschichte Etrur- 
iens. Pages 17-55, plates I-V. Florence 1939 (Reprinted 
from Studi Etruschi 12 [1938]) 

WartBuRG, WALTHER VON. Dic Entstehung der ro- 
manischen Volker. Pages vii, 180, maps, charts. Nie- 
meyer, Halle 1939 9.50 M. 


HISTORY 


Botsrorp, GEorcE Wiis. Hellenic History, revised 
and rewritten by CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR. 
Pages xiv, 398, 8 figures, 72 plates, 17 maps. Mac- 
millan, New York 1939 $4.50 

Cambridge Ancient History. Volume XII. The Im- 
perial Crisis and Recovery, A.p. 193-324. Edited by S. 
A. Cook, F. E. Apcocx, M. P. CHariEswortH, N. H. 
Baynes. Pages xxvii, 849, 10 maps, plans. Macmillan, 
New York and University Press, Cambridge 1939 $10 

CasticLion1, L., P. Franeisci, C. MarcuHes!, R. 
Paripenr. Augusto. Pages 73. CepaM, Padua 1939 8 L. 

Dortas, JoseF. II limes romano nelle terre della re- 
pubblica cecoslovacca ed i tentativi di portare le fron- 
tiere dell’impero sui monti Sudeti e Carpati. Pages 32. 
Istit. di Studi Romani, Rome 1938 (Quaderni del 
I’Impero. Il limes romano, 8) 3 L. 

Feinco.p, Mastery Units in Ancient and 
Medieval History. Pages 320, ill., diagrs. Colonial Book 
Co., New York 1938 $0.60 

GIANNELLI, Grutio. Roma nell’eta delle guerre 
puniche. Pages 370, 30 plates. Cappelli, Bologna 1938 
(Istituto di Studi Romani. Storia di Roma, 2) 55 L. 

pt GIovANNI, Mario. ‘Tripolis. Sintesi della storia, 
amministrazione e organizzazione della regione tripoli- 
tana dalla conquista romana alla riforma di Diocleziano. 
Pages 114, 3 plates. Cappelli, Bologna 1938 20 L. 

GuARNIERI, LyNno. Giulio Cesare (Studio storico- 
politico). Second edition, revised and corrected. Pages 
xvi, 331, 8 plates. S.I.E.R., Rome 1938 15 L. 

HEICHELHEIM, Fritz M. Wirtschaftsgeschichte der 
Altertums vom Palaolithikum bis zur V6lkerwanderung 
der Germanen, Slaven und Araber. 2 volumes, pages 
xiii, 1239. Sijthoff, Leiden 1938 49 fl. 

Herrema, H., Jr. De Nederlandsche wateren en 
plaatsen in den Romeinschen tijd. 1 map. ’s Graven- 
hage 1938 

HonENEMSER, Ernst. Deutsche Erinnerungen in 
Rom. Pages 194, 10 plates. Rispoli, Naples 1938 12 L. 

International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Ed- 
ited for the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, Zurich. Year 11, 1936. Pages xxxix, 449. De 
Gruyter, Berlin 1938 24.60 M. 

JAEGER, WERNER. Paideia: The ideals of Greek cul- 


ture. Translated from the second German edition by G. 
Hicuet. Pages 450. Blackwell, London 1939 15 s. 


Préaux, L/économie royale des Lagides, 
Pages 646. Edition de la fondation égyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth, Brussels 1939 

SANDIFOoRD, Roperto. Le azioni di Cesare sul mare, 
Pages 37, 9 plates. Istit. di Studi Romani, Rome 1938 
(Quaderni Augustei. Studi italiani, 12) 3 L. 

Zorta, Mario. Augusto. Lo stato e la famiglia (Con- 
ferenza pronunziata presso I’Istituto di Studi Romani 
della sezione di Potenza nell’anno accademico 1937-1938) 
Pages 22. 1938 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Buscuor, Ernst. Grab eines attischen Madchens. 
Pages 58, 1+47 plates. Bruckmann, Munich (1939) 
4.80 M. 

Cambridge Ancient History. Volume of Plates V, 
prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. Pages xv, 121 pages of 
illustrations, each faced by descriptive text. Macmillan, 
New York and University Press, Cambridge 1939 $4 

CatTaLANo, Luicrt. Le terme di Viterbo ai tempi 
etruschi e romani. Pages 52, 1 plate. Unione, Viterbo 
1938 10 L. 

CHIARINI, JoLE. Studio sui grandi busti fittili sicel- 
ioti. Pages 41. Grasso, Naples 1938 

Darsow, WOoLFcanc. Sizilische 
Charlottenburg 1938 

GRAHAM, JAMES Water. Domestic Architecture in 
Classical Greece. Pages 30. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more 1938 $0.30 

Luci, GIUSEPPE. 
edizione riveduta. Pages Ixx, 80, 80 plates. 
Milan 1938 20 L. 

Mose, JocHEN. Studien zu den beiden archaischen 
Reliefbasen vom Kerameikos. Hildesheim 1938 

RoccaTtELLI, Carlo. La sala ottagona delle terme 
pisane. Pages 24, ill. ‘Ars Nova,’ Rome 1938 (Atti del 
III Convegno Nazionale fra studiosi di storia dell’archi- 
tettura) 

Serra, Luict. Storia dell’arte italiana. Vol. I, Le 
origini e le civilta orientali. L’arte classica. Dagli albori 
del Cristianesimo alla fine del Gotico. 7. edizione rive- 
duta ed ampliata. Pages viii, 280, ill. WVallardi, Milan 
1938 14 L. 

DEL Vita, ALESSANDRO. La ceramica nazionale romana 
ai tempi di Augusto: i vasi di Arezzo. Pages 20, 2 plates. 
Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome 1938 (Quaderni 
Augustei, Studi Italiani, 11) 2 L. 

WEGNER, Ernst. Das Ballspiel der Romer. Wirz- 
burg 1938 


Dachterrakotten. 


Monumenti greci e romani. Quarta 
Treves, 


ANCIENT SCIENCE 


Detcourt, Maris. Stérilités mystérieuses & naissances 
maléfiques dans l’antiquité classique. Pages 113. Droz, 
Paris 1938 (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, fasc. 83) 

Heatu, THomas Littie. Greek Mathematics and 
Astronomy. Pages 18. University of Washington, 1938 
$0.25 

Kopp, Josepn Vitatis. Das physikalische Weltbild 
der frithen griechischen Dichtung. Ein Beitrag zum 
Verstandnis der vorsokratischen Physik. Pages viii, 333. 
Paulusdruckerei, Freiburg/Schweiz 1939 (Dissertation) 

Naxpt, G. M. Problemi d’embriologia umana antica 
e medioevale. Prefazione del D. Giordano. Pages 126. 
Sansoni, Florence 1938 15 L. 
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